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EXTRACTS FROM THE LIFE OF MARY DUDLEY. 
[Continued from page 659.) 


At the time of the Autumn Quarterly Meet- 
ing, she felt her mind so exercised on account 
of the young people belonging to it, as to have a 
meeting appointed especially for them, respect- 
ing which she made the following short memo- 
randum. 

“9th mo. 29th, 1813. A large and truly 
solemn season with those constituting the class 
from children to youth, and advancing to matu- 
rity. The pins of my enfeebled tabernacle 
seemed sensibly loosening at that time, yet gra- 
cious help was vouchsafed, so that some good re- 
lief of mind was obtained, and thankfulness felt 
for the renewed favor experienced. Strong is 
the attraction which I feel to this beloved class 
of the people.” 

In the 12th mo. she entered upon a visit to 
some of the families belonging to Devonshire 
house meeting, not feeling bound to the whole 
nor expecting that bodily strength would admit 
of extended procedure. 

She had been only a few weeks engaged in 
the service, when a heavy and alarming attack 
of illness occasioned an interruption, which con- 
tinued for several months; during which time 
she was brougMt very low indeed, and in her own 
tpprehension, and that of most who saw her, not 
likely to be again equal to much active service. 
But it pleased Him with whom is all power, to 
raise her from this state of weakness, and afresh 
qualify her to advocate: His cause. 

When sufficiently recovered, the visit already 
mentioned was resumed, and after having sat in 
above thirty families, she felt her mind released 
from the exercise, and adds the following remark 
to her notice of the last family she visited. 

“A truly solemn season, confirming in the 
trust that this warfare was not engaged in at our 
own cost ; but through unmerited mercy, that 
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all things requisite have been vouchsafed, and 
the blessed experience given in some seasons of 
refreshing influence, that such as water are wa- 
tered themselves.” In this service she was ac- 
companied by R. C. 

While confined by illness from one of our 
Quarterly Meetings about this time, she wrote as 
follows : 

“ After parting with two of my beloved chil- 
dren this morning, whom I would gladly have 
accompanied as to a solemn assembly, | was sen- 
sible of a degree of overshadowing ao 
under the calming influence whereof I seemed 
drawn to consider, how at such seasons there 
might be a profitable mingling in spirit, even 
under external separation ; whereby united pray- 
ers might ascend, that the return of these convo- 
eations should be holy, like the solemn feasts or 
fasts divinely appointed, and consecrated to the 
Lord. 

“ It appears clear to my best feelings, that if 
those gathered, and such as are in right order- 
ing personally absent, were first to feel after the 
renewings of inward strength, bringing their spi- 
rits into a state of humble waiting, resignation 
would be their peaceful covering as individuals, 
and in proportion to the degree of spiritual life 
attained to, concern felt that the assemblies 
might be crowned by the presence of the King 
immortal ; or if he proved a God hiding himself, 
that His devoted children might continue the 
acceptable exercise of faith and patience, until 
He was pleased to command ‘light to shine out 
of obscurity, and their darkness to be as the noon 
day.’ Yea such would be encouraged to put up 
a prayer for the remnant that is left, whether in 
vocal or mental aspiration, till the Lord turn the 
captivity of the people generally, and cause a 
glorious breaking forth as on the right band and 
on the left. 

“ Universal as this desire. may be, extending 
from sea to sea, and from shore to shore; I have 
been and am now afresh sensible, that there are 
desires peculiarly earnest for the people among 
whom we dwell, and bonds of spiritual unity 
with those of our brethren, who in a measure of 

re life, we feel as bone of our bone. While 
for these the desire is renewedly raised, that each 


may stand faithfully in their lot, willing to do or 
suffer according to the divine will; fervent also 
is the solicitude, that such as have not stept 
further than the outer court may be broug 
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under the awakening power of Him who sitteth 
between the cherubims, and whose name is holy ! 

‘‘ 1] am thankful to feel in my secluded state, 
and while tried with pain hard to nature, but I 
hope not murmured at, the prevalence of that 
love which drew me hither; where, as in my 
home, I feel settled in concern for a Quarterly 
Meeting, large and important, as composed of 
various members, each designed to fill some place 
in the militant, and be fitted to join the trium- 
phant church, when to them time shall be no 
longer. 

‘‘] pray that the harmonizing power of divine 
love may be so known, as for the great design to 
be fully answered, and that none may rest in a 
name, without an experience of the nature of 
true religion. 

‘| have viewed mentally an assembly such as 
our Quarterly Meeting, collected under the sol- 
emn profession of being spiritual worshippers, 
sitting in outward silence before the Lord, and 
apparently waiting only upon Him. Qh the 
awfulness wherewith I have often beheld these 
meetings, while my eye has affected my heart, 
and the language forcibly arisen let us be as we 
appear, \et us gather to the source of unfailing 
help ; fully believing that if all were properly 
engaged in feeling their wants, and the only way 
of having them supplied, the united breathing 
would ascend as pure incense, and the lifting up 
of the heart be an acceptable sacrifice. 


“‘ The Lord is powerfully at work in the earth, 
operating through various means to effect His 


unsearchable purposes. Oh! that the respec- 
tive ranks in a society hoidiug in profession the 
standard of truth, the sufficiency of divine light, 
the necessity of redeeming, sanctifying grace, may 
not only see, but duly consider their high and 
holy calling. 

“ It is religious consideration which all have 
need increasingly to dwell under, and were the 
mind sufficiently withdrawn from sublunary ob- 
jects to the contemplation of those which are 
alone pure and permanent, many world assuredly 
be prepared in a spiritual sense, to unite in the 
testimony which was borne on a very inferior 
occasion, by one coming from far, the one half 
was not told me. Nay, verily! for had the 
Lord’s messengers ‘ the tongue of the learned,’ or 
could they utter with angelic power the sensa- 
tions they may, at times, be favored with, all 
would fall short in describing the beauty of Zion, 
the safety of her inhabitants, and those transcen- 
dent pleasures which are at God’s right hand. 
Let the Lord then work in your hearts, beloved 
young friends, convincing how true substantial 
rest is to be found, and through converting good- 
ness entered into. 

“The choice is left to us all, none will be 
forced into the path of happiness, but as the 
awakening attractive influence of divine love is 
yielded to, and the light which maketh manifest 
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obediently followed, the work of transformation 
will gradually advance ; ‘the new man which af. 
ter God is created ia righteousness and true holi. 
ness,” wiil strengthen and mature, until there js 
a reaching to the fulness of the stature merci- 
fully designed.” 

In the spring of 1815 my beloved mother ob. 
tained the necessary concurrence of her own 
Monthly Meetiag for religious service among 
Friends and those of other denominations, within 
the bounds of the Quarterly Meeting of London 
and Middlesex, and in the counties of Kent, 
Surrey and Sussex. 

Although considerably indisposed at the time 
of entering upon tais engagement, she was ena- 
bled to perform it without much interruption, 
and greatly to the relief of her own mind. 

In the course of it she travelled upwards of 
six hundred miles, keld about thirty public meet- 
ings, many of them in places where none of our 
Society reside ; besides visiting all the meetings 
of Friends, and most of the families which con- 
stitute them, in Kent, Surrey and Sussex. 

In some of the public meetings in the vicinity 
of London, she was joined by her dear friend W. 
F. whose company and gospel labors were accep- 
table to her; and it may be safely said that in 
her ministerial engagements she always evinced 
a tender care for the feelings of others, rejoiced 
in the dedication of her brethren and sisters, and 
endeavored to make way for their obtaining re- 
lief of mind in meetings which were appointed 
at her request. 

In the summer of 1816, she paid a religious 
visit to Friends in Berks and Oxfordshire, hold- 
ing public meetings in many parts of those coun- 
ties, and some places in Buckinghamshire. Du- 
ring the following year she had a large number 
of public meetings in the city and neighborhood 
of London ; among these one at the west end of 
the town, which was held in the Argyle Rooms, 
and attended by many of the nobility and higher 
class of society. For this description of persons 
my dear mother’s mind had been long exercised, 
but although several meetings had been appoint- 
ed, with a view to having their company at our 
own meeting house, no attempt had succeeded 
so as to relieve her of the burden. Friends of 
Westminster entered very feelingly into the con- 
cern, and many Friends attending from other 
meetings also, their joint sympathy proved 
aioe under the prospect and perform- 
ance of what she considered an awfully import- 
ant service ; while her spirit bowed in thankful 
acknowledgment of Almighty help, and the peace 
which resulted from this sacrifice. 

Towards the conclusion of the year she was 
much confined to the house by illness, and while 
thus eireumstanced wrote some observations rela- 
tive to the state of her mind, from which the fol- 
ering have been extracted. 

‘‘ When I contemplate the years of deeply try- 
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ing probation through which I have been sus-| leg, and find occasion for complaint and censure 
tained, the bereavements dispensed, the anguish | in almost everything they meet, with. 
experienced, whilst links most tenderly binding 

to the natural part, and in some instances sweetly 

MEMOIRS OF JAMES COCKBURN. 


cementing to the best feelings, have been severed ; 
what waves have rolled, and billows followed in 
succession ; I may well query where had a stay 
and support been found but in Him, who under 
the early visitation of His love was graciously 
pleased to seal the sacred promise, ‘ J will never 
leave thee, nor forsake thee.’ To the Lord’s 
adorable mercy be it ascribed that He has not 
left, or I had uttered the reprehensible language, 
‘what doest thou?’ under His dealings with me 
a poor feeble and naturally erring creature; dis- 

to ‘cleave unto the dust,’ and centre in the 
gifts of divine love. 


(Continued from page 662.) 


6th mo. 3rd, 1804. Since I have been capa- 
ble of moral or religious reflections, I have 
thought that occasional communications by way 
of epistolary correspondence, amongst those who 
aspire after improvement of mind, would be 
highly beneficial, if conducted with propriety. 
Action and labor are not more salutary for the 
| body, than exercise and exertion are useful to 
the mind. 

On the beauties of composition much has 
been said, and many rules propounded for its 


“The hand of inexplicable wisdom has been | improvement. Of these I am ignorant, and it 
laid, in the line of judgment, upon the very is most likely shall remain so. Having never 
elosest ties, so that nearly through my pilgrimage | been taught the rudiments of the language in 
thus far, that which clung the nearest has been | which I write, I am far less acquainted with the 
called for, or crucified by death passing upon | theories of logic, or any other available science. 
even apparently allowable possessions. The life | But this I know, there is danger of mistaking 
has been so shaken in desirable things, that ‘J shadow for substance, in adjusting the plumes 
am consumed by the blow of thy hand,’ has been of exterior show ; and thus forgetting or neglect- 
a language weli understood in the line of my ex- | ing the living sensibility of essential and eter- 
perience. {mal Trath. Let the feelings of the heart be 


“Oh the depth of that repugnance to the interested, and they will find language more 
heart-cleansing work of religion which is hid in expressive than all the rules of art. Unac- 
the human mind : in mine, how has it impeded quainted with any other rule, I adopt whatever 


a growing fitness to join in the consecrated an- language or form of expression freely arises from 


them of redeemed spirits, ‘ Thy witl be done.’ 


(To be continued. | 


GOSPEL MINISTRY. 


There is such a thing as a very small gift in 
a great many words, and there is such a thing 
as a large gift in a very few words. We do not 
want an eloquent ministry,—we do not want a 
a flowery ministry. We want a living ministry ; 
we want a baptizing ministry ;—a ministry that 
will break a hard heart, and heal a wounded 
one ;—a ministry that will lead us to the fount- 
ain and leave us there. 


I MARK ONLY THE HOURS THAT SHINE. 


The above, if we rightly remember, is the in- 
scription upon a sun dial in Italy. It includes 
a beautiful lesson which many are prone to dis- 
regard. It would teach us to remember the 
bright days of life, and not forget the blessings 

has given us. Life, it is true, is not all 
bright and beautiful. But still it has its light as 
well as its shades, and it is neither wise nor 
grateful to dwell too much upon the darker 
portions of the picture. He who looks upon 
the bright side of life, and makes the best of 
everything, will, we think, other things being 
equal, be a better, happier man than those who, 
as Franklin says, are always looking at the ugly 


immediate sensation, without study of combina- 
tion; and am often surprised to find my mind 
drawn into illustrations, which otherwise I 
should not have anticipated. 

I qm persuaded that we cannot attain to any 
jexperience in the eee or practice of 
| Truth, unless its previous influence qualify our 
| minds and render them obedient to that wisdom 
| which is pure and simple, converting the soul. 
| In all our researches, pursuits and communica- 
| tions, it is necessary that we feel after the in- 
| fluences of Truth to animate and to preserve us 

in the way wherein we should go; for there is 
a knowledge which leads from the Fountain of 
all good,—there is what is called light, that 
centres the mind in deeper darkness, and 
estranges it from the spring of true wisdom. 

8th mo. 22d. “ Affliction (says some writer) 

is not without a cause.’ To ascertain a tho- 
rough knowledge of this, seems the most likely 
means to become conversant with ite end. It is 
farther said, “ The Lord does not afflict willing- 
ly, nor grieve the children of men.” The dis- 
nsations of Divine Providence, I believe, flow 
the fountain of love towards his creatures, 
however severe the allotment may seem. He 
who sees our state as it really is, knows best how 
to prune, in order that all excrescent branches 
may be lopped off, and trench (as it were) about 
the very root; so that all hardness and rubbish 
being removed from it, the moisture and nourish- 
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ment may invigorate the tender fibres, and con- 
vey sap and strengthening aliment to the whole 
body of the tree, in order that it may grow both 
in form and substance, bringing forth fruit to the 
praise of the great Husbandman. 

This is a simple but instructive representation 
to my mind, of the subject under consideration. 
Then, rather than'too much 'reflect, or repine at 
the afflictions and trials of our day, let us lay, as 
it were, our bands on our mouths, and put them 
in the dust, if so be there may be hope: for 
truly we have reason to say, “ It is of the Lord’s 
mercies that we are not consumed, because his 
compassions fail not.’’ It is his mercy that we 
are afflicted, in order that we may turn to the 
hand that smiteth, and know that perfecting 
Power which worketh by suffering. 


Letter to H. and M. Lewis. 
Charlestown, 20th of 9th mo., 1805. 

Respected Friends,—We take this opporunity 
to inform you of our welfare ; and the satisfaction 
we feel in being placed on a spot of our own, by 
your means. We often mention this, with 
gratitude in our hearts to the Giver of all good; 
and hope you also feel a satisfaction in having 
assisted us, poor strangers. To feel the mind 
animated with a sense of Divine goodness, and 
to be ready to communicate unto the wants of 
others, is a part of that religion which is pure, 
and is more acceptable with the Father of mercies 
than the dead observance of outward form. Yet 
it is right to attend to that form or pattern, 
shown in the mount of Divine communion. Iam 
desirous that Friends in Lower Radnor would 
be more attentive to their meetings of worship 
and discipline, and come up in the line of duty 
to the help of the Lord’s travailing seed, against 
the mighty. I believe some of you have received 
the talent of Divine bounty; and why should 
it lay hid through discouragement? Though 
the enemy may come in like a flood, yet the 
spirit of the Lord will lift up a standard against 
him through a dedicated remnant. Let us then, 
dear friends, dwell Jow with the seed, and be 
faithfal in our day and generation. 

JAMES CocKBURN. 

Soon after James Cockburn’s settlement in 
Charlestown, a concern impressed his mind, and 
was opened by him in Radnor Preparative Meet- 
ing as a proposal, “that it would be profitable to 
have a meeting for worship on the afternoon of 
first-days, at Charlestown school house.” In 
illustrating his views on this subject, he wrote 
thus : 

“In the overflowings of Divine goodness at 
my heart towards mankind, I believed Christ 
was at work in many minds amongst the people 
who surrounded me; and I was led into’ near 
sympathy with the hidden, sighing seed. I re- 
membered the’days of my youth, when I sighed 
alone as in the bowels of the earth ; and I said 
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in my heart, O Lord, wilt thou not gather the 
outcasts of Israel into one? Wilt thou not re- 
deem the remnant of the seed of Jacob, and 
make them as one band before thee, under the 
influence of uniting love? Under these feel- 
ings and desires, was first suggested to my mind 
the view and prospect of a meeting here. My 
attention was turned to the outward situation of 
the place; and it appeared to be located at the 
extremity of three different meetings, in a 
neighborhood where there are divers aged, some 
weakly, and many young people, some of whom 
being members of society have no suitable place 
or opportunity to meet in a public or church 
capacity. And I thought how pleasant and 
profitable it would be for these to have a weekly 
meeting together; in which, under the over- 
shadowing wing of condescending Goodness, the 
aged might be comforted in their declining 
days ;—the weakly strengthened ;—the youth 
encouraged in every virtuous course,—and an 
opportunity afforded to the hidden visited ones, 
to be gathered unto the flock, and know a 
being led by the good Shepherd to the living 
springs, and the green pastures of immortal life. 
And peradventure the arisings of pure life 
might reach the witness in other minds, hitherto 
ear pgm with the nature of spiritual wor- 
ship.” 

“Religion is a spiritual operation, whereby 
the minds of men are modified and assimilated 
into the likeness of the Divine image. The 
government of the'true church is also spiritual, 
under the reign and control of the Peace of 

eace ; and those whom he calls to serve him in 

is church, must be and will be a spiritual peo- 
ple,—renewed in the spirit of their minds, and 
girded with the girdle of Truth; being united 
to Christ in the enjoyment of a living commu- 
nion, by which they draw as at the paps of 
Divine consolation the nourishing virtue and 
efficacy of Truth. Hence, they become clothed 
with the graces of the Spirit,—faith, love, ten- 
derness, meekness and charity; against which 
there is no law. Oh! that all who think them- 
selves called to activity in the church, may la- 
bor after this qualification and attainment: then 
will Zion put on her beautiful garments, and the 
little ones be made to rejoice.” 


To Evan Lewis, West-town Boarding School. 
Charlestown, lst mo. 29th, 1806. 


Friend Evan,—The harbingers of winter had 
just withered nature’s drooping verdure; the 
trees were disrobing and consigning their wither- 
ed leaves to the kindred soil as a manure; a 
melancholy feeling seemed to pervade the deso- 
lating scene, and insensibly awakened in my 
mind a train of pensive reflections. The ener- 
gies of imagination recalled the days of other 
years, when the untutored Indian was the un- 
rivalled tenant of these western wilds. I re- 
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flected on the labors of Europe’s energetic 
sons, who subjected the forests to their toil, and 
bade agriculture and architecture flourish in the 
wilderness. I anticipated the improvements of 
future days, when West-town mansion may be 
covered with moss through age, and the present 
generation be consigned to oblivion. I beheld 
with moving sensibility the predictive charac- 
teristics of successive trains of youth who may 
receive the elements of natural science at the 
institution, and gradually succeed each other in 
managing the affairs of this mixed life. A feel- 
ing sigh vibrated in my tremulous bosom, and 
I said to myself, As falling autumn and return- 
ing spring sacceed each other, so one generation 
passeth away and another cometh: but thou, O 
Fountain of life, love and goodness, remainest 
forever. May the exhibition of fading things 
raise the ardor of my soul from navure and the 
creatures, to thee who art the Alpha and Omega, 
—the first source and final end of all. May my 
affections become more and more detached from 
matter, that so I may be united unto thee, when all 
my animal faculties shall be insensible to the most 
brilliant modifications of dust which fascinate 
the perceptions of mortals. Oh! may the 
energies of my being be frequently baptised 
with the emanations of thy benign spirit, in 
order that I may be purified from the dross of 
corporeal things, and initiated into the power 
and feeling of an endless life with thee. 

These sensations, my dear friend, impressed 
my mind with awful solemnity, as I travelled all 
solitary to Concord Quarterly Meeting. I know 
not why they should be revived at this time, ex- 
cept as a stimulus to thee to become more and 
more conversant in the solitary school of true 
wisdom ; I mean, a feeling and lively communion 
between the soul and the Creator. Apart from 
the prejudices of systems, I have long believed 
this to contain all that is valuable to man, 
whether we regard the present or the future. 

In the constitution of humanity, there appears 
to me to be a threefold life; the animal, rational 
and Divine. Upon the due temperament of these, 
our present satisfaction and future comfort seem 
to depend. From their variance and disunity, 
much of the particular distress and general evil 
in the world proceeds. 
detail would require volumes, and is perhaps as 
far above my present degree of improvement, as 
such labor is unnecessary to the object I have in 
view. I only wish that we may be enabled to 
penetrate through mere external appearances, 
and direct the ardor of our pursuits after available 
attainments. 

Our animal wants require the exercise of our 
rational powers to obtain the means of their 
gratification. Hence, we may see the origin of 
that activity which, by progressive experiments, 
gradually discovered what are called arts and 
sciences. Hence also, the origin of social in- 
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To delineate these in | 
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tercourse, adventure and traffic: and from these 
necessarily arose what is termed politics, or the 
rule of public affairs. Men of studious minds 
and keen discernment, have gathered from the 
analogy, relation and operation of things, sys- 
tems of principles for the direction of human 
conduct, which is denominated moral philosophy ; 
and have thence suggested modes of sovereignty 
to preservesociety in order. But the experience of 
all nations and of every age, plainly shows that 
no external law can preserve mankind in order, 
if the internal harmony of their minds is dis- 
organized. General history affords a melan- 
choly proof of this declaration. Animal sensa- 
tions or propensities seem to have subjected the 
other powers of man, and devised'means of gratifi- 
cation which no law could either foresee or 
prevent. Indeed, many political laws are rather 
caleulated to aid the wrong direction of the 
animal powers, than to restrain their usurpation. 
Even religion has been subjected, in order to 
gratify the carnal mind. Keclesiastical tyranny 
and persecution have been no less severe, than 
political. Thus, individual depravity and public 
corruption seem to have reciprocally assisted each 
other, engendering that profligacy of manners, 
that levity of conduct, and those exhibitions 
of vanity, which, in a variety of forms, have 
imposed on the attention of mankind. Thus 
also, the vices and follies of one age have come 
down to the next, in the mixtures of education, 
and under the sanction of custom or general 
usage. 

The youthful mind is subject te foreign im- 
pressions ; it is stimulated by example to contract 
habits and form ideas of things, inconsistent 
with reality; and a wrong direction of the 
powers of the mind is the attendant result. 
Wealth, honor and fame, excite desire and lead 
topursuit. Theapparentausterity of virtue, which 
implies correction of evil habits and mortifica- 
tion of selfish views, is shunned, if not despised. 

This appears to be the state of the natural 
man, arising from a mixture of the animal and 
rational powers only, without a proper subjection 
to the Divine life. ‘l'o redeem men from this 
state, is the design and economy of the Gospel, 
or glad tidings of salvation, by which a way is 
opened to return again to God, aud participate 
of his Divine life. The effects of this return 
and uniting with the operations of the Divine 
life, is purification of heart from the corruptions 
of the first, or animal nature ;—rectification of 
our hearts and lives, and a renewal or sanctifica- 
tion of spirit, whereby man is again restored to 
his Maker, and united with him in an everlasting 
communion. 

Let us then, my friend, pause, and consider 
the state of our own minds. Let us ascertain 
whether we are under the government of the 
animal and rational life only? how far we have 
experienced redemption from the spirit of this 
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world? and how far our minds, with all our 
animal and rational powers, have come under the 
rectifying influences of the spirit of Christ, or 


the Divine life? May it be the ardent solicitude | 
of our minds to seek first the kingdom of God | 


and his righteousness, and then all other neces- 
sary things for our best interest will in due 
time be added. 

I conclude with the aspiration that Divine 
preservation may attend thee,—that Truth may 
be a light to thy feet and a lamp to thy path 
through the probations of time, and finally 
make thee a partaker of the inheritance with 
the saints in light. JAMES COCKBURN. 

(To be continued.) 


From the New York Independent. 
TROUBLES. 
BY HENRY WARD BEECHER. 


Whoever enters this world with the expecta” 
tion of finding or making a life of uninterrupted 
joy, will enter blindfold, but troubles will 
quickly open his eyes. 
natural and normal. 
happiness unalloyed is most unreasonable. 
is a probation, more or less severe. 
different ones. 

Some seem only dipped into life, as we plunge 
children into a bath. They come for a moment 
within the horizon and depart again. 

Some appear to have answered the earthly 
conditions of their existence in a few years. 
There is no interpreter to God’s Providence, 
and God is silent. 

Some persons appear to have an end in life 
which requires an even and balanced mind and 
temperament. They pass smoothly on, neither 
exalted by great joys nor depressed by burden- 
some sorrows. 

Others are sent into life armed to resist the 
pressure of external things. They have hope, 
courage, elasticity, and they meet and vanquish 
assaults with almost gladness. 

But others still there are to whom is appointed 
a much more difficult task. Their troubles are 
within. As a shipmaster, who carries an insur- 
bordinate and mutinous crew, has his enemies in 
his own ship, so many men have a disposition so 
wild, so untempered, a mind so unbalanced, that 
their work of life is in their souls. 

Others still are children of special sorrow. 


It varies to 


The wish to be happy is | 
Bat the expectation of | 
Life | 
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_ the vanquished front of every cloud, so some- 
times a radiant heart lets forth its hope upon its 
sorrow and all the blackness flies, and troubles 
that trooped to appal seem to crowd around as a 
triumphal procession following the steps of a 
victor. 

Now these need not fear that they are not the 
sons of God. They seem but little tried because 
they have such singular victory. But those who 
have no troubles, and gain no victories, have 
| never striven for a higher place in life than 
/nature gave. A man without aspiration is stale 
|indeed. But aspiration brings endeavor, and 
endeavor strife, and strife many grievous won- 
derings. 

It is unwise, therefore, to rear our children 
to avoid trouble. Instinct will do that sufii- 
‘ciently. It should be ours rather to teach them 
how to vanquish one part, and how to endure 
the other. And enduring is the greater. 
| Secular troubles—or troubles from without, 
| troubles by men, troubles from affairs, troubles 
| of business, should always be met with greater 
force than they bring. 

Many troubles can be cut at the root and 
cease. Many can be overcome by direct attack. 
| We should count worldly troubles to be only an 

excitant, and become by it aroused to an energy 
and force which otherwise we would not have 
| felt. Such trials are only occasions of victory. 
Meet and resist them. 

Some troubles and trials can be thrown off. 
| Diseases are repelled by great animal vigor. 
| Every one perceives this in his own experience. 

In the morning we can carry the world like 
Atlas. At noon we stoop and find it heavy. 
| At night the world crushes us down and we are 
under it. 
| The very troubles of to-day were about you 
yesterday, but you did not know them. For you 
were engaged in things which fired the mind 
with higher excitemeots. Very many troubles 
of life are nothing but your weakness. Stand 
‘up and they are gone. They are like gnats, 
| which, while one is still, settle and bite; but 
| rising up and working, the whole swarm fly off 
,and do but buzz. But the moment the man 
| rests, they alight. Thus activity is exemption, 
and sleep is defeat. 
The want of proper occupation is the cause of 
more than half the petty frets of life. And 
| right occupation will be a medicine for half the 





God seems to deal with them as Apollo is fabled | minor ills of life. A man without any proper aim 
to have dealt with Niobe—slaying all their hope. | in life, without moral inspiration, too rich to be 
In such a world it is folly to expect exemption. | industrious, and a prey to the thousand frets of 
They who are exempt have reason to fear evil. | unoccupied leisure, sometimes sets himself to 
But some there are who meet their troubles with | pray against his troubles. Now a man might as 
such cheer that they hardly remember them as well pray against the particle of sand in Sahara, 
trials. As the sun converts clouds intoa glorious as a lazy man to pray against petty troubles. 
drapery, firing them with gorgeous hues, and} Therefore it happens, sometimes, that bank- 
draping the whole horizon with its glorious cos-| ruptey brings a mau what all his wealth failed to 
tume, and writing victory in fiery colors along give—happiness; for he has real trouble, and 
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trouble is a good medicine for trouble. There is 
3 moral counter-irritation. 

Many troubles, unlike the above, that are real, 
can be medicated by Hope. For so is it, that 
ye can bear much when the prospect before us 
ischeerful and assured. If a man lets his troubles 
come between him and the sun, they will cast a 
shadow, and iaterpose their substance too. But 
if he will put himself between the sun and his 
troubles, then his own form will fall upon his 
overshadowed evil and half eclipse it. It is for 
this that hope is given. Weare saved by Hope, 
itis said. Hope is an anchor that holds on to 
the bottom, while the storms handle the ship, 
and enables it to outride the tempest. 

Happy is he that has Hope. It is a heart- 
spring. Ifa man had no elasticity in his foot, 
and could spring over no pool, nor ditch, nor 
roughness, but went leadenly through them all, 
how hardsome would his journey be! But by 
anelastic ankle he springs over a hundred hin- 
drances, and never knows their annoyance. Many 
of our troubles should be oversprung. 

Many troubles in life cease when we cease to 
nurse them. We take them up, we dandle them 
upon our knee, we carry them in our bosom. 
When they seem to sleep, we wake them up, 
and insist upon sharpening their point. We 
ruminate our cud, which was a thistle at first. 
and make mean and fretful martyrs of ourselves. 
If one will be unhappy, if bitter is craved by 
the palate, there is no need for remedy. 

Many real troubles there are which will cease 
the moment our heart accepts them and submits 
itself to God. 

For many, many troubles are but the strain 
which we endure when God would carry us the 
right way, and we insist upon going the wrong! 
When two walk arm in arm, if one would turn 
and the other would not, either they must pull 
diversely or else must separate. Let them sub- 
mit to be led, nor struggle nor hold back. In 
that instant the trouble goes 

This is especially true of all troubles which 
involve loss of property and worldly cowfort, as 
though that is necessary to happiness, when 
myriads, the most happy, live without it. Many 
of our troubles are instantly cured by holding 
them up in the light of God's countenance. They 


arise from seeing things in a false light, or|& 


from seeing things in the half-light of this 
world. When they are surveyed in the great 
sphere—in the light of Heaven, they dissolve 
like snow-flakes. 

This is the reason of the experience of many 
Christians. They go under a cloud,—and finally, 
pressed and burdened, they go to pray—and 
rising into the presence of God, and filled with 
hope and cheer, when they begin to think of 
their petition—it is gone. The air of heaven 
has health in it. ‘There is peace in the very 
presence of God. They-that touch the hem of 


his garment, are often as much healed as those 
whom He takes by the hand ! 

The same is true of music ;—a little hymn, 
child-warbled, has sometimes done more for a 
man in one moment than all his own philosophy, 
his strivings, and his labor! For a hymn is 
like the touch given to the servant’s eyes by §he 
prophet. It opens the air, and it is full of God’s 
messengers. 

There are troubles that may be worn owt. A 
patient endurance will destroy them. Like tides, 
they cannot be checked nor resisted when rising. 
But, like tides, if patiently waited upon, they 
will tura and flow out of themselves ! 


THE ELEVENTH COMMANDMENT. 


At the annual exhibition of the Grammar 
Schools of Boston, Edward Everett closed an 
admirable speech with the following anecdote : 

The celebrated Archbishop Usher was, in his 
younger days, wrecked on the coast of Ireland, 
at a place where his person and character were 
alike unknown. Stripped of everything, he 
wandered to the house of a dignitary of the 
church, in search of shelter and relief, craving 
assistance as a brother clergyman. The digni- 
tary, struck with his squalid appearance after 
the wreck, distrusted his tale, and doubted his 
character, and said that, so far from his being a 
clergyman, he did not believe he could tell how 
many commandments there were. “TIcan at 
ouce satisfy you,’”’ said the Archbishop, “ that I 
am not the ignorant impostor you take me for. 
There are eleven commandments.” This answer 


confirmed the dignitary in his suspicions, and he 
replied with a sneer, “Indeed! there are but 
ten commandments in my Bible; tell me the 
eleventh and I will relieve you.” ““ Here it is,” 
said the Archbishop; “A new commandment 
I give unto you, that ye love one another.””— 


To the Editors of Friends’ Intelligencer. 

On turning over the pages of a bound volume 
of the Intelligencer, my attention was arrested 
by a communication from the pen of a beloved 
friend, who has been removed within a year or 
two past from this transitory scene. As I read, 
I was forcibly reminded of the Scripture lan- 
uage: “ By it, he being dead, yet speaketh.” 
And the following extract seems so appropriate 
to the present time, that I forward it for re- 
publication. A SuBscriper. 

12 mo. 26th, 1857. 

“ Of all people, we should be least tenacious 
of religious opinions—acknowledging but one 
lawgiver, the one Sovereign Lord of conscience. 
Oh, for more of that internal purity which 
burns the whole lump ivto its own nature, so 
that its light cannot be hid. Oh, for that just 
appropriation of things spiritual, which would 
stimulate us to “seek first the kingdom of hea- 
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ven and its righteousness ;” and Oh! for an in- 
crease of that spiritual vision by which we 
should discover ‘the beam in our own eye,” 
and have no anxiety to search for motes in our 
brother's. ‘‘ Each one would then mind one,” 
and such a change would be wrought, that there 
would no longer need to be a lamentation, that 
‘¢the former days were better than these.” 


FRLENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. 
~ PHILADELPHIA, FIRST MONTH 9, 1858. 





The commencement of a New Year again leads 
us to a retrospection of the one recently con- 
cluded. Many who, in its beginning, were 
radiant with life and buoyant with expectation, 
are now in their last resting place. Some pa- 
tiently waited the approach of the Angel of 
Death and entered with joy into the Spirit land, 
while others were suddenly and unexpectedly 
summoned into the presence of the great Judge. 
Perils by sea and perils by land have sorrowed 
many a heart, yet life, stirring, busy, active life 
has its continuous round of duties to be per- 
formed, pleasures to be enjoyed and cares to be 
encountered; but, “hitherto has the Lord 
helped us, and we will brace up the energies 
of our minds for further usefulness.” 

While the commercial community has been 
greatly agitated, and many have been deprived of 
their earthly possessions, they have been led to 
acknowledge, that “ whom the Lord loveth, he 
chasteneth,” and to exclaim, “ though He slay 
me, yet [ will trust in Him.” Let us not turn 
aside from these dispensations without an in- 
quiry into the cause, and an effort to render 
them effective to our improvement. The too 
ready facilities for obtaining credit; the exces- 
sive bank loans encouraging unwise extension 
in business ; the heavy foreign importations, and 
demoralizing stock speculations; attended with 
corresponding extravagance in houses, equipage 
and furniture, have been followed by sad, yet un- 
avoidable reverses and contractions, involving 
many in difficulty and embarrassment. 

From the experiences of the past may we 
learn wisdom for future guidance, and so disci- 
pline our hearts that our moderation may appear 
in all things; that whether in “‘ eating or drink- 
ing, or the putting on of apparel, we may do all 


for the glory of God,” and as becometh the fol- 
lowers of Christ. 


Diep, suddenly, at Harrison, N. Y., on the -2th of 
11th month, Ann C. Havitann, wife of John Haviland, 


in the 6ist year of her age, a member and Elder of 
Purchase Monthly Meeting. 


THE EXPENSE AND STERILITY OF SLAVE LABOR. 


There is not an aspect in which slavery can 
be considered that does not’ show a deleterious 
working of the system upon the best interests 
of the southern States. We have already dwelt 
at length upon some of these features. There 
is one to which all honest-minded men of those 
States, who have visited the North, must be fully 
sensible. This is the sterility of the slave labor 
system in the matter of home comforts and con- 
venience. To our mind, it is astonishing that 
southern planters and farmers can be willing to 
receive back so little for their money. There 
are thousands and thousands of journeymen me- 
chanics in New England whose houses are 
palaces compared with the dwellings of hun. 
dreds of slave-holders iu the South. During our 
recent tour in that section of the Union, we saw 
and heard enough to justify this statement. We 
were assured that many a planter, with fifty and 
sometimes with a anived slaves, still lived in 
a low log house, without any of the little ele- 
gancies and comforts which fill and surround 
the homes of northern artisans. A gentleman 
whom we visited on his estate, a man of refined 
taste, education and manners, and who owned 
seventy or eighty slaves, dwelt with much feel- 
ing upon this difference. He had sojourned for 
awhile during the previous summer in a small, 
busy manufacturing town in one of the most 
sterile of the New England States, and had been 
deeply impressed with the appearance of wealth 
and competence which the homes of the farmers 
presented to his view. In every direction from 
the centre, or village part of the town, he saw 
their large white houses, with green window- 
blinds, generally embowered in graceful shrub- 
bery, festooned with flowers and shaded by rows 
of maple or elm trees—all looking like the 
abodes of elegant luxury, thrift and wealth. 
And these establishments were often facing each 
other from opposite sides of the same road. It 
seemed a marvel to him that so many homes of 
such a character could be sustained on so small 
aspace. Here were a dozen all in sight, occu- 
pying, in the aggregate, hardly a thousand acres ; 
yet the smallest and poorest of them quite 
equalled his own in convenience and comfort, 
though he owned about two thousand acres in 
the South, and nearly one hundred negroes. 
There was the bright, white school-house, in 
which the children of these farmers, and every 
child in the district, received an education that 
fitted them for all the ordinary occupations of 
life. What an agriculteral community this to 
be planted upon a thousand acres of naturally 
thin-soiled land! What a yeomanry to stand 
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up, in all the strength and sterling attributes of 
intelligence, virtue and independence, in a space 
half the size of his own plantation! What a 
crop of large two-story houses, capacious and 
well filled barns and out-houses, cattle, sheep 
and swine, horses, carriages, and properties real 
and personal, for such an area! Whata growth 
of mind, genius, virtue and human individuality 
to be spread over such a small compass of 
territory ! No one better than a southero planter 
could appreciate the difference between such a 


farm. He is practising the most rigid economy ; 
and endeavors to take up as little of his wages 
as possible daring the term for which he is en- 
gaged, that he may have it all in a lump at the 
end, to deposite in the savings-bank, or to loan 
out on interest. Perhaps he will not draw more 
than $10 for the whole period of six months. 
If he is unwell, and loses a few days, the loss is 
deducted from his wages. Thus the farmer has 
all the value of his labor for the best half of the 
year, with but very little expenditure during 


district and one of equal size occupied by a| that period. He realises its full results before 


single white family and one hundred slaves. We | he is called to pay the stipulated wages. 
believe from the observations of the gentleman | “turns over’ the value of that labor once or 


He 


to whom we have alluded, that Southern men | twice, before the full pay-day. He sells all he 
can spare of the crops sown, planted, and 


of intelligence, who visit the northern States, 
carry back with them the impressions which he 
received. If, these lines should, perchance, 
reach a few of their number, we would earnestly 
and respectfully invite them to review with us 
two or three points of difference between the 
working of the slave labor system and that in- 


dustrial economy which produces results so sur- | 


prising to them in the Northern States. Let 
us look together more closely at the elements of 
that thrift, prosperity and comfort which seem 
to surround and fill the home of the free-labor 
farmer of New England. Perhaps he owns one 
hundred acres of mountain, meadow, arable and 


pasture land. The winters are long and cold, 
and large stocks of fuel for his house and fodder 
for his cattle must be provided. He may owe 
a few hundred dollars for his farm, and its whole 


value be $3000. He is a man perhaps of forty 
years of age, with a family of half a dozen 
children ; the oldest son being sixteen. His 
yoke of bright-eyed Devonshire steers, and horse 


of all work, constitute the rest of his labor-ma- | 


terial. For six months of the year, his own 
hands, and those of this boy, and the strength 
of this “three cattle team,” perform unaided all 
the work bestowed on his one-hundred-acre farm. 
They plow and cross-plow the land for all the 
grain-crops in fall and spring. The axes of 
father and son keep stroke at the root of the 
mountain oak or maple, in winter, and they con- 
vey it home, compactly corded on the ox-sled, 


| 
} 


gathered by the aid of his hired man, before this 
disbursement. So far from paying for his labor 
in advance, as does the southern planter, his 
hired man virtually lends it to him for several 
months without interest. And this is the best 
agricultural labor in the world. It is the in- 
telligent, faithful, trusty industry of a man who 
intends to cultivate a farm of his own some time 
or other. The farmer works with him. Their 
hoes keep stroke with each other in the corn- 
field ; their scythes in the meadow, their sickles 
in harvest. This parity and fellowship gives a 
dignity to agricultural labor in New England, 
and in the Free States generally, which it wears 
in no other country, in no other oceupation on 
the face of the earth. The broad blue sky of 
heaven seems to look down with its blandest 
smile and blessing upon this copartnership ; and 
Heaven grant it may never be dissolved; that 
none of the heartless artificialities that are slowly 
introducing the castes of European eivilization, 
may mar the pure beauty of this New England 
system. This is the first jewel of her glory; 
and long as her green hills look the blue firma- 
ment in the face, may they wear each around its 
brow this peculiar coronet of human industry. 
May this glory never, never depart from her. 
May she guard it as the apple of hereye. If 
our voice could reach the men of her hills, we 
would implore them to hold to this old Puritan 
demoeracy of labor as the peculiar jewel of the 


down the winding path of beaten snow. All New World. They cannot conceive how it thrills 
the work of winter, early fall and spring, they | and swells the heart of a New Englander with 
themselves perform. No expenditure, of any | emotions of gladness and virtuous pride, while 
account, is incurred for hired labor during this | travelling through the agricultural districts of 
period ; while, for at least three months, all the | Europe, to turn away in thought from the caste 


children are at school. About the first of May, 
perhaps, the farmer engages an industrious, 
able-bodied man to work for him for six months 
—to plant, hoe, mow and reap. Probably he 
18 @ young, unmarried man, who is taken into 
the farmer’s house as one of the family ; he sits 
with them at the seme table, rides to church in 
the same carriage, and sits in the same pew on 
the Sabbath. He is perhaps training himself 
and laying up money for owning and tilling a 


} 


condition of labor which he sees in every field, 
to that noble fellowship of industry that sows 
and reaps the harvests of his native land. What- 
ever changes and habits increasing wealth and 
its appetite for luxuries may introduce into the 
large sea-board towns of the North, far-reaching 
back among the virtuous hills and green vallies, 
Heaven grant that this old Pilgrim-father de- 
moeracy of toil may exist unchanged. There 
may the labor which Providence demands as its 
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copartner in feeding, clothing and blessing man 
—may that labor never be out-housed or side- 
tabled or badyed with any caste-mark by those 
who employ it. 

We believe our southern readers will excuse 
this parenthetical digression from the argument 
to which we had intended to confine our obser- 
vations. They may easily conceive that the 
Free-Labor Farming system of the North may 
inspire such sentiments of admiration in those 
who have grown up in daily view of its work- 
ing and results. We have adverted to the im- 
pressions which a cotton planter received from 
a glance at the condition of a dozen homesteads 
planted upon half the space of his own estate. 
Almost in his own words, we have expressed 
the surprise he felt on seeing such a society of 
intelligent families, with children enough to fill 
a district school, living in a state of comfort and 
elegance unknown to himself, and all deriving 
their support and competence from a farm not 
exceeding, in the aggregate, a thousand acres of 
land. We have endeavored to show that this 
remarkable production of human sustenance and 
comfort must be ascribed, not to the superior 
nature of the soil, but tothe eharacter of the 
labor applied to its cultivation. This, we are 
confident, they will clearly see and freely ad- 
mit, and deduce from the fact that inference 
which should be so useful to themselves. If, 
for a moment, they entertain a doubt in refer- 
ence to the real cause of the contrast between 
the results of their industrial economy and that 
of the Free States, let them imagine their own 
system applied to New England agriculture. 
Suppose that each of the dozen farmers to whom 
we have adverted, were obliged to buy an able- 
bodied slave to begin with, and pay in advance 
a thousand dollars for him ; that is, to pay down 
on the spot, at the out-set, for labor to be per- 
formed twenty or thirty years hence, if the man 
lived so long—to buy a precarious human life, 
which might terminate in a month, at such a 
price! Not one of those farmers, if the law 
permitted it, could afford to till his land in this 
way. Under slavery, few one-hundred-acre 
homesteads could be sustained in the North. 
The system would decimate the agriculturists ; 
so that there would not be families enough in a 
space of ten square miles to fill a district school. 
Look at its inevitable working for a moment. 
Here is a man who has purchased or inherited 
a farm in New Hampshire or Connecticut, worth, 
say, $3000. Assume that his house, barn and 
agricultural implements are in satisfactory con- 
dition for the first year, that he has provisions 
enough to carry his family on to the next har- 
vest, and sufficient fodder for his cattle. The 
spring opens, and planting time is at hand. 
With $50 ready money in hand, he may safely 
commence operations. With this small sum, 
and a credit to the same amount at the village 


: Labor system is fully adopted. 
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store, he may hire an able-bodied young man 
to labor for him until all his crops are gathered 
in the autumn. A few dollars, perhaps, on an 
average, $3 per month, are all that he may be 
asked to pay for wages until these crops are sold. 
How small the capital invested in labor under 
this system! Now change it for that of the 
South, and see what would become of that 
farmer. You briug him a human being, subject 
to all the sudden and fatal ills which flesh is 
heir to, and say: “ Buy this man, and pay 
$1000 down for him, before he has struck a blow 
or earned a cent for you. He is strong and 
sound, and may live to work on your farm many 
years ; but it is true he may sicken and die next 
week, or run away to-morrow. Inasmuch as he 
is not to have a farthing of his purchase-price 
himself, or any compensation for bis toil, you 
must extort with the scourge what hope of re- 
ward would induce him to perform.”’ Is it not 
easy to conceive how a New England farmer 
would reply to this proposition? Would he not 
be likely to say, ‘‘It is impossible for me to in- 
vest so much money in labor in advance of its per- 
formance, even if the law or my own conscience 
would allow me to purchase and hold a man 
asaslave. A thousand dollars tobe paid down 


for labor spread over a space of twenty or, thirty 
years, if the man lives, and to terminate ina 
month if he should then die or run away | 


It is 
impossible. I cannot raise the money, nor run 
such a risk if I had the means. I would sell my 
farm before I would undertake to cultivate it at 
such an outlay and hazard.” And doubtless he 
and thousands like him’ would sell their farms 
rather than till them under such a system. We 
are confident that one-third of all the farmers in 
New England would change their occupations, 
if each were obliged to pay in advance on the 
first of May the wages of one hired man for 
six months; not that each could not raise $200 
for such a purpose, but from the repugnance 
which they would feel to the principle, and from 
the great inconvenience in carrying it out. 

The difference between Southern and North- 
ern Agriculture, and the difference between the 
two sections in almost every fact and feature, 
should be ascribed to the labor employed in each, 
and not to difference of sun and soil. There is 
no reason on earth why ten cotton farms may 
not be planted on a space of one thousand acres 
in Georgia or Alabama, supporting ten white 
families with children enouga to fill a district 
school. There is no more necessity for planters 
living in log houses, in either of those States, 
than there is for the farmers of Massachusetts 
or Vermont doing the same. There never can 
be an intelligent yeomanry, or an agricultural 
population of sufficient compactness of residence 
in the Southern States to form a coherent society, 
support schools, churches, &c., until the Free 
Under Slavery 
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ihe whole agricultural territory of those States 
rill be occupied by a few great planters, being 
ardly within telescopic sight of each other, and 
sfew miserably poor and ignorant white families, 
apporting themselves by hunting, fishing, and 
gowing vegetables on their small patches of 
ind. Free Labor would change all this, and 
ever all the South with those homesteads which 
nake the glory and greatness of New England. 
Burritt’s Citizen of the World. 


In the report of the Prison Association of New 
York, published last March, we find the leading 
auses of crime reduced to ten. Four of these 
uses, it will be seen, have led in this country 
a wide-spread misery, by no means confined 
to prison walls : 

“Extravagance, false show, fast horses, as 
vhen the expenditure is beyond the income, 
vhether in high or low life. 

“Want of domestic and social fire-side enjoy- 
nents, and of cementing oneness between hus- 
bands and wives. 

“ Late hours, lax business habits, close shaving 
incommerce, near approximation to the false 
balance, deception and misrepresentation. 

“The great want of moral culture and train- 
ing. To this cause especially may be traced a 
large proportion of crime.” 


TRIAL OF TWO AMERICANS BY A JURY OF 
BLACKS IN HAYTI. 

We announced in The Traveller of Thursday, 

the result of the trial at Port-au-Prince, of Capt. 
Mayo of brig R. W. Packer, of this port, and his 
wssociates, on the charge of conveying inte the 
island of Hayti and there putting into circulation 
1 large amount. of counterfeit Haytien bills. 
Since then the cook of the R. W. Packer, John 
Francis Simpson of Fox Island, Me., who was 
tried with Capt. Mayo, has arrived at this port 
in the schooner General Veasie, from Port-au- 
Prince, and as a trial of two white persons for 
their lives by a jury of colored persons is, in this 
country, somewhat of a notoriety, we give his 
sccount of the proceedings, as a matter which 
may interest our readers. 
_ The Court-House was a one-story stone build- 
ing, the interior being not unlike some of our 
own Court-rooms. At one end was the seat of 
justice, with the Chief Justice in the centre, 
dressed in his official robes and octagon hat, 
vith his two assistants in similar apparel at his 
side. The Chief Justice was a black, and ap- 
parently a man of considerable intelligence and 
karning. He conducted the proceedings with 
wuch fairness and ability. 

In front of the Court, ranged upon a bench, 
Were the counsel for the five defendants (three 
of the prisoners being Haytiens). At one side 
was the prisoner’s box guarded by the Imperial 
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soldiers, while on the other was the Haytien 
Government-Attorney, with his official ermine, 
cape and octagon hat. In the rear, the public 
were freely admitted, and were interested spec- 
tators of the trial. The proceedings commeneed 
by the summoning in of fifty-one Haytiens, some 
of whom were of intensely black complexion, 
while others were nearly white. From these the 
prisoners were allowed to select the twelve men 
who were to try them. The proceedings as to 
the admission of evidence were much the same 
as in this country. The lawyers for the defence 
all had a plea to make, and were followed by the 
Government-Attorney and the Judge, when the 
Jury retired to make up their verdict. The trial 
commenced at 10 in the morning and continued 
until it was finished, at 2 the next morning, the 
Jury being out about two hours and a half. In 
the case of four of the accused there was an ab- 
solute verdict of acquittal; in that of Hibbert, 
who actually procured the bills to be printed, he 
was acquitted on the ground that the bills were 
not signed when they were put in circulation. 
Hibbert, however, was sent back to prison, on a 
charge of smuggling the bills into the country, 
and there remained at last accounts. The Hay- 
tien audience, though strongly prejudiced against 
the people of the United States, manifested joy 
and approval at their acquittal. 

We learn from the steward Simpson, that he 
was generally well treated by the Haytien au- 
thorities while in prison, though obliged to find 
his own food, which is supplied by the United 
States Consul. When they were ordered from 
Cape Haytien to Port-au-Prince for trial, they 
were placed on board a small vessel, with only a 
few bananas and a little water, for the soldiers, 
sailors, and prisoners on board, and had they not 
been liberally supplied by the American Captains 
with provisions, they must have suffered on the 
passage severely, if not actually starved. “As it 
was, the prisoners, before the end of the voyage, 
were obliged to share their provisions with the 
Government soldiers and sailors, while in regard 
to water a mutiny came very near occurring. 


DO NOT CONDEMN HASTILY. 


Be patient with your erring brethren; for God 
is very patient with you, and it is your duty to 
imitate your Fatherin Heaven as much as possi- 
ble. For one or two acts which may be proved 
to be wrong, do not condemn and cast out forever 
a brother beloved. You may not understand the 
whole case, and if you were faithfully and 
prayerfully to visit that brother, and labor with 
that brother, as Christ has labored with you, he 
might be saved. We cannot always see into the 
heart, and our judgment would perhaps be con- 
demned as often as approved by our Saviour. 
Instead of casting stones at an individual, we 
would often, if we knew and felt as Jesus, sym- 
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pathisingly say to the erring, “go and sin no 
more.” 


FOR THE CHILDREN. 
How much are you in debt ? 
FATHER AND SON, 


Henry.—( Entering his father’ s counting room :) 
Oh, father, how much you must owe people; or 
what a lot they must owe you; for such a big 
book to be wanted to keep your accounts in. 

Father.—It is hardly fair to judge by the size 
of my books. 

Henry.—Why not, father? Will nota large 
book hold more than a small one? 

Father.—Yes; but different people have dif- 
ferent plans of book-keeing. Some people who 
are re in debt do not keep any books 
at all. 

Henry.—Indeed! that must be a very bad 
plan. Well! nobody owes me anything, and L 
Owe no one a single cent. 

Father.—I am not certain of that, my son ; in 
fact, when I said there are people deeply in 
debt who keep no books, I meant to include you 
among the number. 

Henry.—Me! What! do you think I am in 
debt? I paid Lizzie the shilling she lent me 
yesterday, and I owe nobody a cent. 

Father.—W hat, if after all you have said, I 
should find you over kead and ears in debt? 
What would you say then? 

Henry.—You are joking, father; for no one 
can make it out that I am in debt. I do not owe 
@ single cent. 

Father.—Well, if you are so sure, you can 
have no objection to my inquiring into your 
affairs a little ? 

Henry.—Not in the least. You may ask any 
questions you like. You cannot make me in 
debt, that’s certain 

Father.—Very well ; we shall see. Take your 
place there beside me, while I proceed as a Com- 
mittee of Investigation. I might properly bring 
my own bill for ten years’ board, clothing, lodg- 
ing and education, which would be many hundred 
dollars; but I will pass this by. 

Henry.—Oh ! I never thought of such things, 

Father.—And for that reason it is my duty to 
think of them in examining your affairs. I told 
you I thought you a very bad accountant. Your 
two principal creditors are your earthly father 
and your heavenly Father. What you owe the 
former is not worthy of being mentioned, in 
comparison with what you are indebted to the 
latter. 

Henry.—I suppose I shall soon be puzzled, 
if you go on at this rate. I did’nt mean such 
things. 

Father.—Well, correct me if I make a wrong 
charge. You are indebted to your heavenly 
Father for life, and all your senses of seeing, 
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hearing, feeling, tasting and smelling. Would 
you part with them for a thousand dollars 
each ? 

Henry.—No, father; you know I would not. 
But then did not God give me all these? 

Father.—Yes, He gave them to you; but He 
asks something of you in return. He says, 
“Son, give me thine heart.’’ So I will put 
down six thousand dollars to begin with. Then 
there is your faculty of speech, your health— 

Henry.—Stop, stop; [ see that you would 
make a much larger bill against me than I could 
ever pay. I confess I did not think of reckon. 
ing these things, but you will never hear me say 
again that I owe nothing. 

Father.—I trust not, Henry ; I heartily hope 
not. Weare all of usin debt beyond our power 
of payment, and all we can dois to acknowledge 
the goodness, forbearance and love of our divine 
Parent. 


A PRAYER. 


' Almighty God and Father! look down upon me now, 

Thy servant would approach thy throne, and at thy 
footstool bow, 

In silence and in solitude, where none but thou may it 
see 

Yet not with fear and trembling, I come to pray to 
thee. 


I kneel to praise and bless thee for the good I now 
possess ; 

That peace of mind which passeth all, health, strength 
and happiness. 

The homage of a grateful heart accept, O God, from 
me 

Yes, thou wilt lend a willing ear, tho’ weak such 
homage be. 


God of the fatherless! be thou my God and Father 
still 
Oo! shield me from temptation and every other ill ; 
Vouchsafe to me thy watchful care, unworthy though 
be, . . 
Thou hast promised none shall ask in vain who put 
their trust in thee. 


Lord, let my orisons ascend, mount to thy throne on 
high ; 

My slondbags reach where mercy reigns, thy home 
beyond the sky. ‘ 

For me and all I love or prize thy blessings never 
cease, 

My ways be those of righteousness, and mine the paths 
of peace. 


Yet not for me and mine alone, but others let me kneel, 

And offer upa fervent prayer for all thy creatures’weal. 

For high and low, both rich and poor, my foes as well 
as friends, 

Thus lowly, Lord, and reverently, thy servant humbly 
bends. 


0! Thou who temperest the wind will hearken to my 
er 


ieTaons auevet thoughts cannot be hid from thy all- 
searching eye. , 
| Thou knowest, Lord, I fain would be more worthy in 
thy sight, P z . 
Love, homage, prayer, and songs of praise I give thee; 
they’re thy right. 
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jworship thee in buoyant health, thou comfort’st me 


in pain. 
\ ciee Thee, my search, I know, has not been all 
jn Vain; 
in sorrow and in sickness my prayer is now, as then ; 
Creator, Maker, Father, God, thy will be done. Amen. 
A. Cooxs.- 


PARTED SPIRITS. 
“ Still trace the path which knew their tread, 
Still tend their garden bower, 
And call them back, the holy dead, 
To each Jone hour.” 

Yes! to the lone, the quiet hours of life, 
(all back the parted spirits. Visit then 
The place their footsteps traced in other times. 
Oh! there are some, who trod the earth awhile, 
Whose life seemed linked with ours, that passed away 
Iven as the morning dew ;—and where are they? — 
They tread the courts of heaven ; have passed within 
The blest enclosure, while the home of earth 
Which knew them once, is desolate and lone! 
Others may gather round that hearth and home, 
And with the cares, the cumbering cares of earth, 
May e’en awhile forget, that from our home 
The best beloved of earth hath passed away. 
Not in the lonely hours of life alone, 
Will thoughts of these return, bet in the stir 
And hurry of the world, and e’en when mirth 
furrounds us, and the happy laughing brow 
Of childhood warns us, that ’tis we alone 
Who feel such desolation of the heart !— 
And then the prayer arises, that for them 
The earth may long be beautiful, that death 
May make no inroads on their loved of earth! 
Oh cloud not childhood’s brow ; and tell it not 
Of sorrow’s touches, for to them, alas ! 
Full soon *twill come. 
But join the happy circle ; mingle in 
There schemes of pleasure, and awhile forget 
That the destroying angel ever crossed 
Your path of happiness. But in the lone 
And quiet hour of eve, apart from all, 
Then eall the parted spirit to our home. 


ECONOMY IN THE KITCHEN. 


(Extracts from a new “‘ Physiological Cookery Book,” 
by Mrs. Horace Mann, soon to be issued by Messrs. 
Ticknor & Fields. 


The object of this little manual is to show how 
healthful, nutritious, and even luscious food can 
be prepared, without the admixture of injurious 
ngperente. 

e pleasures of the appetite are legitimate 
pleasures. God did “* ee ao of 
uste in man to ruin the beautiful structure of 
his body, or to impair the noble faculties of his 
wal. But, like all the other appetites, the ap- 
petite for food may be abused. If its proper 
tonditions be violated, the loss of power, prema- 
wre decay, and untimely death are inevitable. 
The life of the offender is deprived of its own en- 
)yment, and of its power of being useful to 
others, 

Observation and science have brought to light 
many of the conditions of health and longevity, 

an observance of these conditions is one of 
the first steps toward redeeming the race from 
la present degradation. 
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| There is no more prolific, indeed, there is no 
such prolific cause of bad morals as abuses of 
diet; not merely by excessive drinking of in- 
jurious beverages, but by excessive eating, and 
by eating unhealthful food. Compounds, like 
wedding cake, suet plum-puddings and rich tur- 
tle soup, are masses of indigestible material, 
| which should never find their way to any Chris- 
\tian table. It looks ominous to see a bridal 
party celebrating nuptials by taking poison. 
| Although some persous may seem to eat these 
| criminal preparations with present impunity, yet 
a book of reckoning is kept for the offences of 
‘the stomach, as well as for those of the heart, 
and this is one of the deeds done in the body for 
' which the doer will be called to account. 
| If asked why I pronounce these and similar 
dishes wnchristian, | answer, that health is one 
‘of the indispensable conditions of the highest 
| morality and beneficence. Temper, it has been 
said, lies in the stomach, which is physically, if 
not metaphysically, true. Every intelligent dys- 
peptic knows that he is a worse man when suf- 
| fering under a paroxysm of his malady than in 
one of his lucid intervals, if we may so call 
them. Even the lucid intervals of the confirmed 
dyspeptic are negatively good and useful, rather 
than positively so. Why is not dyspepsia dis- 
graceful, like delirium tremens? When it comes 
to be so considered, as it assuredly will be when 
the gospel of the body is fully understood, it 
will be banished from govd society. It is a good 
omen that practical physiologists, even now, be- 
gin to feel ashamed of ill health, and feel bound 
to apologize for it. 

Headaches, in nine cases out of ten, are derived 
from the state of the stomach. They are so fre- 
quent that men have ceased to inquire into their 
origin, but doggedly accept them, as they do fouk 
weather, without either the grace of resignation, 
or the wisdom of future avoidance. Our obser- 
vation justifies the assertion that in nine cases 
out of ten—might we not say in ninety-nine 
out of a hundred—proper attention to diet and 
exercise, relatively considered, will prove an 
effectual antidote. A few exceptional cases may 
await further knowledge. Even the “rush of 
blood” to the head is often remotely, if not im- 
mediately, occasioned by a rush of food to the 
stomach, though apparently caused by hard 
study, or special disturbance, by anxiety or grief, 
of specific cerebral functions. Whatever affects 
the digestion immediately, affects the head 
somedintay- 

The profusions of Nature tempt the a ite 
of man. The productions of all the kus 
at his command. But, for the control of his 
appetites, man is endowed with reason and con- 
science. The brute is governed in regard both 
to the quantity and kind of its food by an in- 
stinct, which it rarely deviates, unless 
when domesticated, and consequently corrupted 
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(alas, that it must be said) by its intercourse 
with man. Surely, reason and conscience ought 
to do as much for us as a blind instinct does for 
the brute. I believe it would, if children were 
not trained amiss. Their habits are placed on 
the side of indulgence, and not of self-control. 
Reason and conscience might be a match for the 
appetite alone, but it is scarcely a match for 
appetite and habit combined. What, then, must 
be the fate of a child whose appetites are in- 
flamed and exorbitant, but whose reason and con- 
science are dormant, or have no higher standard 
than the customs of a self-indulgent society ! 

There are three great practical laws to be ob- 
served in the taking of tood. One regards the 
time, another the quality, and the third the 
quantity. 

An interval of at least five hours should elapse 
between meals for adults, unless some extraor- 
dinary exertion has exhausted the system, or 
something has interrupted or prevented the re- 
ception of a full meal at the stated hour. The 
stated hours should be regular. 

Children, who live upon milk, bread and rice, 
(who ought so to live, at least,) require food 
more frequently, for two reasons. One reason 
is, that these articles are digested within two 
hours, whereas, animal food, and most vegeta- 
bles, require a longer period of time. Another 
is, that the temperature of the body in children 
being higher, all their functions in more intense 
action, and their respiration consequently more 
rapid, hunger recurs much sooner, and is felt 
much more keenly then in adults. Again, as 
long as the body is growing, more food in pro- 
portion is required than after it has attained its 
full growth. * * * * * 

From the above it will be seen that the qual- 
ity of children’s food should differ from that of 
adults, so far as that it should consist of more 
aubstances containing starch, gum, and sugar. 
This brings us to our next topic, which is 


Quality. 

As to the quality of the food, there is no 
doubt that the more simply it is cooked, the more 
easily it is digested. 

Chemical analysis should be the guide for the 
cookery book. 

No one would think of eating raw potash, a 
substance that dissolves metals, but we do not 
hesitate to eat saleratus, which is a modified pre- 
paration of it, and has the same, though a more 
gradual effect upon the organic tissues and the 
blood. Soda, it is well understood, rots cloth 
and takes the skin from the hands, when it is 
put into soap, or even when used to “ break hard 
water,” as the washerwomen term it; yet we put 
it into bread and cakes. Our stomachs were not 
made to digest metals, and when we powder 
them and eat them, we try to cheat nature. 

Spices were undoubtedly made for use in those 
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climates where they grow, but the natives , 
those climates use them much more sparingly 
than we do. We may reasonably suppose that 
they are more adapted to the wants of hot cli. 
mates than of cold ones, as nature has placed 
them in the former, and yet we saturate our food 
with them, mix them together, destroy the 
flavors of each by so doing, and make a stimulus 
to appetite by a conglomeration, which is a most 
unnatural one, and duaily injures the very 
power of digestion. e thus conceal, also, that 
fine aroma of vegetables and meats which dis. 
tinguishes one from the other, and deprive our. 
selves of the pleasure God designed we should 
feel in partaking them. There is a delicate fruit 
of the tropics resembling a muskmelon, which 
grows, however, not upon a vine, but upon a tree, 
the taste of which is so finely delicate, that a 
foreigner cannot even perceive it at first, but if 
he does not cover it with pepper and salt, as we 
have seen many foreigners do, to “give ita 
taste,” he will, after partaking of it a few days 
or weeks, (according to the simplicity or sophis- 
tication of his appetite) appreciate its flavor, 
which is that of the most delicate aromatic nut. 
In our climate we lose the flavor of many vege- 
tables in the same way, by covering them with 
pepper, and also by putting them into water be- 
low the boiling point when we cook them. 
Every one who is so happy as to live in the 
country, and can gather vegetables daily from 
his own garden, knows the difference between 
them when gathered thus, and cooked properly, 
and those which have been picked and kept for 
market even one night. 

When substances are used, like rice, corn- 
starch and farina, which have very little taste, 
(rice, because it has been so long exposed to the 
air after it is gathered, and corn-starch and 
farina, because, from the mode of their prepara- 
tion, they lose a great part of the nutritious in- 
gredients of the corn,) a delicate flavoring of 
spice may be used without injury to health. 

Science may at last bring us to the conclusion 
—and there are already some indications that it 
will do so—that each climate and region produces 
those articles of food which it is most healthful 
to eat in their respective localities. This must 
be an open question till we know more scientif 
cally the relations of nature with man; but it 
has already been remarked, by 2 philosophical 
observer of nature, that remedies for local dis- 
eases are often found in the productions of such 
localities, and one would seem to be the correla- 
tive of the other. The genius of man has al- 
ready formed an alliance with the powers of 


nature so far as to naturalize many of the pro- 


ductions of foreign climates, by due attention to 
soils and other circumstances of growth, and 
when this can be done, such productions may 
fall under the head of native growths, and must 
be regarded as more healthful than those articles 


oma oe we eos ot. le 
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which are necessarily gathered before they are | tions,) purchase a damaged, and therefore a low- 
ripe, and are, therefore, not eaten in a normal priced article, called buker’s flour, and make 
condition, because they never go through the| bread of it, which appears light, and is palatable 
whole process of ripening in the sun in their| by the addition of one or another of the above- 
native soil. The orange affords a favorable sam-| mentioned ingredients, or by others not so in- 


ple of a fruit that retains some of its fine quali- | jurious, but still unwholesome, such as magnesia 


ties when imported; but who that has imbibed 
its juice under its own tree, when it is cool with 
the morning dew, and sweetened by the ripenin | 
rays of its native sun, can call it the same fruit? 

It must be plucked when partially green in order 
to be transported ; and the amount of its juice, | 
as we eat it in this county, is, perhaps, one-tenth 
of its due portion, and even this has never gone | 
through the requisite chemical action. A native 
of the tropics does not swallow the pulp any 
more than we do the rind; but many think they 
cannot afford to buy oranges at a great price for | 
one table-spoonful of juice. We can even chew 
the rind; but, asa proof of the difference be- 
tween the fruit as we get it, and the ripe fruit 
in its native clime, it may be mentioned that the 
scrid juice of the rind is such, when it is per- 
fectly ripe, that it so violently and painfully | 
puckers the lips, that it must be carefully re- 
moved before the orange can be eaten in tropical 
fashion, which is by suction. 

The pineapple is even dangerous when import- } 
ed, receiving it, as we do, less than helf ripened. | 
The plantain, fig and banana—delicious fruits 
in their localties—are nearly tasteless when im- 

d half ripe; and even the sweet potato does | 
not do itself full justice. Doubtless many of | 
these things may be acclimated with us by suita- 





ble arrangements, and will be among the future 


triumphs of scientific agriculture. 

One more thing remains to be said concerning 
the quality of food. The first object of a house- 
keeper should be to procure unadulterated arti- | 
cles. This is very difficult, as we are credibly 
informed that there is no article used for food 
that is not adulterated, not ever common salt. 
But science comes to our aid, also, on this point. 

Mr. Youmans, a young chemist in New York, 
of excellent talent and genius, is now preparing 


awork which will contain pictorial representa-| y 


tions to show the crystalline or other forms of the 
particles of all substances used as food, and a 
little practice with his diagrams and a micros- 
cope, will enable any one to detect the adultera- 
tions of flour, sugar, farina, arrow-root, corn- 
starch, salt, &c. The demand will create the 
eR, doubtless, as in all other things; and we 
shall have grocers’ microscopes, perhaps even 
kitchen microscopes, at a reasonable rate, as soon 
48 society sees the necessity of them. 

Who can wonder that there is no health in the 
world, when our very wheat flour, sugar and salt, 
are adulterated with plaster of Paris, alum and 
sulphate of copper; and wheat bread is raised 
with saleratus and soda? Bakers (I will say 
dishonest bakers, for | presume there are excep- 


and carbonate of ammonia. 

This fact makes it very important that bread 
should be home-made. In this country it is the 
general custom to make bread in families, but as 
our domestics are not scientific, it is absolutely 
necessary that it should not be left to them. 
The temptation is so strong to use any means 
that offer to make the bread acceptable, that 
cooks are induced to make that point sure, by 


| putting in the convenient saleratus or soda, 
| which, like charity in that particular, covers a 


multitude of sins. If the dough has been put 
together over night, it may have gone on to the 
stage of acetous fermentation, and a little sale- 
ratus (more than is necessary to sweeten it is 
often put in) will conceal the fact, and make all 
appear right. It will also save the trouble of 
keading well. Let the mistress, then, if she does 
not actually mix the bread, overlook the process, 
and it would be a good custom if all the ladies 
in a family would take their turn at every batch 
of bread that is made, and thus insure its good 
qualities by efficient kneading. Two hours 
would not be too much of kneading. * * * 
It will be easily understood, from the preced- 
ing remarks, that this cookery book will differ 
from all other cockery books, in leaving out from 
the composition of breads, cakes, pies and pud- 
dings, all deleterious ingredients, such as sale- 
ratus, soda, melted butter, lard, suet and other 
fatty substances, in combination with wheat and 
other farinaceous articles of food. Experience 
and observation have shown conclusively, that 
the very best quality of bread can be made with- 
out any such addition, if proper attention is 
given to the subject by the intelligent house- 
keeper, and the cream will serve all the purposes 
of butter, lard and suet, for shortening and en- 
ee pies, puddings, end in the preparation of 
egetables, generally made so unhealthful by the 
addition of melted butter. An examination of 
the very best cookery books shows that scarcely 
a receipt is given without these articles, if by 
any possibility they can be introduced. 
A chapter in the work will be devoted to the 
consideration of diet for the sick.—N. Y. Tribune. 


SEE THYSELF. 


“QO! wad kind Heaven the giftie gie us 

To see oursel’s as ithers see us, 

It wad frae mony a blunder free us, 
And foolish notion.” 


Whether this may be called a Scotch proverb, 


or an apothegm, or an epigram, or whatever 
name it may go by, it certainly contains a good 
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deal of truth in a little compass. We all have 
foolish notions enough, and no small amount of 
blunders are continually being made by the best 
of men ; and doubtless, if we could see ourselves 
as others see us, we might in many cases do a 
vast deal better than we nowdo. Perhaps others 
may not always see us in the right light, but 
that they often do, probably no one will dispute. 
It becomes us, then, to try to view ourselves in 
the right light, even if occasionally it prove 
painful to our eyes. We shall certainly be 
gainers by it in the end. ; 


HAPPINESS IN CHILDHOOD. 


It is wonderful how happiness used to be. It 
lay about, like the sunshine, within arm’s length 
of every body. It used to grow in the field; 
we have found it there, but not lately. Some- 
times five speckled eggs in a grassy nest, consti- 
tuted it; sometimes four beautiful ones in the 
lilacs. It used to swim in the brooks, and turn 
up its silvery and mottled sides, like a polished 
little sabre, sprinkled with the color of fame, 
which is generally understood to be crimson. 
We have found it, many a time, beside a mossy 
stone, when it looked very much like a first 
spring flower; we have seen it come down in the 
shower, and heard it descend in the rain. What 


a world of it used to be crowded into a Saturday 


afternoon! An old newspaper with cedar ribs, 
a tail like three bashaws, and a penny’s worth 
of twine, have constituted, many a time—that 
is, many an olden time—the entire stock in trade 
of one perfectly happy. 


THE VALUE OF INDIAN CORN. 


For the following interesting information in 
regard to this little understood-kind of food, we 
are indebted to Hunt's Merchants’ Magazine. 

“« By those who do not know, or who are 
too scientific to profit by the experience of na- 
tions of men and herds of fat cattle, Indian 
corn, rice, buckwheat, &c., are only cunsidered 
“ good fodder.’ Liebig states that if we were to 
go naked as the Indians, or if we were subject 
to the same degree of cold as the Samoiedes, we 
should be able to consume the half of a calf and 
a dozen candles at a single meal! During ex- 
cessive fatigue in low temperature, wheat flour 
fails to sustain the system. This is owing toa 
deficiency in the elements necessary to supply 
animal heat, and the strong desire for oleaginous 
substances, under these circumstances, has led 
to the belief that animal food is necessary for 
human support. But late scientific experiments, 
and a better acquaintance with the habits of the 
North American Indians, have shown that a 
vegetable oil answers the same purpose as animal 
food ; that one pound of parched Indian corn, 


or an equal quantity of cornmeal, made into 
bread, is more than equivalent to two pounds of 
fat meat. 

‘Meal from Indian corn contains more than 
four times as much oleaginous matter as wheat 
flour ; more starch, and is consequently capable 
of producing more sugar, and though less gluten, 
in other important compounds it contains nearly 
as much nitrogenous material. The combination 
of alimentary compounds in Indian corn, renders 
it alone the mized diet capable of sustaining man 
under the most extraordinary circumstances. 
In it, there is a natural coalescence of elemen- 
tary principles which constitute the basis of or- 
ganic life, that exists in no other vegetable pro- 
duction. In ultimate composition, in nutritious 
properties, in digestibility, and in its adaptation 
to the varied necessities of animal life in the 
different climates of the earth, corn meal is ca- 
pable of supplying more of the absolute wants of 
the adult human system than any other single 
substance in nature.” 


PHILADELPHIA MARKETS. 


Frourn awp Meat.—The Flour market continues 
weak. Light sales at $4 87 a $5 for homo consump- 
tion; extra family and fancy lots are held at $5 12a 
612. Nothing doing in Rye Flour or Corn Meal; we 
quote the former at $4 and the latter at $3 00 per 
barrel. 


Grain.—There is a fair supply of Wheat, but the 
demand is light, and prices dull. Sales of good and 
prime red at $1 12 a $1 15 per bushel, and good white 
at $1 20 and 1 30 per bushel, afloat. Penna. Kye is in 
steady demand for stilling, at 70 c. Coru is unchanged 
—sales of new yellow at 50 a 57 cts. Oais—sales at 
from 34 to 35c. 


CroverserpD is selling at $5 00 per 64 Ibs. No- 
thing doing in Timothy or Flaxseed. Last sale of the 
latter at $1 35. 


‘RCILDOUN BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
This Institution will commence its fourteenth ses- 
sion on the 19th of 2nd mo. next, and wil! continue 
twenty weeks. It is pleasantly situated near the vil- 
lage of Ercildoun, three miles southwest o/ Coates- 
ville,on the Philada. and Columbia railroad, from 
which place pupils will be conveyed free ot charge. 
The usual branches comprising a thorough English 
education will be taught, and scientitic lectures, illus- 
trated by appropriate apparatus, will be delivered. 
The terms are $55.00 per session. Drawing, $5.00 
extra. For further particulars address the Principal, 
Ercildoun P. UO. Chester Co. Pa., 


SMEDLEY DARLINGTON, 
12th mo. 28th, 1857— 6t. Principal. 


ONDON GROVE BOARDING SCHOOL FOR 
YOUNG MEN AND BOYS. It is intended to 
commence the next Session of this Institution on the 
2d of 11th mo.,1857. Terms: $65 for twenty weeks. 


For referenee and further particulars, inquire for ¢ir- 


culars of BENJ. SWAYNE, Principal. 
London Grove, P. O., Chester County, Pa. 


Merrihew & Thompson, Prs.,Lodge St, North side Penna. Bank 
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